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Trespasses 

“Joan,  what  do  you  think  this  holiday  will  be  like?’’ 

“It  will  be  as  pleasant  as  the  others,”  Joan  said. 

The  two  sisters  sat  on  the  crowded  train  in  a  car  too  close  to 
the  kitchen.  Anne  had  complained  that  there  was  not  enough 
ventilation.  They  had  started  on  their  trip  home  together, 
although  each  had  expressed  a  desire  to  travel  alone.  Working  in 
nearby  schools  made  it  easy  for  them  to  make  plans.  The 
women  had  gotten  permission  to  terminate  their  duties  a  day 
early  so  that  they  could  join  their  family  for  the  holiday  meal.  It 
would  be  the  first  time  in  a  year  that  they  all  marked  a  day 
together.  Marriage  and  jobs  had  taken  the  majority  of  them. 
Sometimes  their  father  would  shake  his  head  and  say,  “Commit¬ 
ments,  commitments,  why  did  I  bring  you  up  so  well?  You  all 
go.”  His  sentence  trailed  off  leaving  the  others  to  pick  up  the 
conversation. 

Anne  always  left  this  to  the  boys  who  had  some  tale  of  work 
confrontations.  She  preferred  to  chop  her  meat  into  small  pieces 
and  remark  about  the  decline  of  penmanship  in  the  primary 
schools.  “The  younger  children  must  learn  their  basic  skills.  By 
the  time  I  get  them,  they  should  be  ready  to  go  beyond  imita¬ 
tion  to  thinking.”  On  the  last  note,  Anne  would  pause  to  survey 
the  others  for  an  impression.  Perhaps  she  was  a  bit  harsh. 
At  this  point,  she  would  offer  to  bring  dessert  and  tea  to  the 
family. 

“Anne,”  Joan  was  constantly  interrupting  her.  “Anne,”  I  was 
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in  the  darkroom  last  week  with  one  of  my  students  and  she 
asked  me  if  we  had  many  male  friends.” 

“So,”  she  drawled. 

“I  just  thought  it  was  a  curious  question.” 

“What  did  you  tell  her?” 

“I  told  her  that  we,  that  I  had  many  male  and  female  friends. 
She  didn’t  seem  satisfied  with  my  answer.  I  didn’t  want  to  prod 
her.  She’s  a  nice  girl  really,  very  interested  in  photojournalism.  I 
must  say  that  of  all  my  classes. . .  .  Anne,  you’re  not  listening  to 
me. 

“I’m  sorry,  Joan,  I’m  very  tired.  I  still  have  shopping  to  do.” 

Joan  let  her  mind  drift  to  their  last  shopping  expedition.  They 
had  met  at  Jackson’s.  Anne  arrived  promptly  at  two  o’clock 
wearing  a  gray  skirt,  white  blouse  and  cardigan.  She  looked 
startled  when  Joan  rushed  into  the  store  dressed  in  slacks  and  a 
sweater.  Joan  chuckled  to  herself  now  at  the  expression  on  her 
sister’s  face,  but  it  also  pained  her.  They  were  only  two  years 
apart,  with  similar  interests;  but  there  always  existed  this  space 
between  them;  a  space  that  had  increased  in  size  and  had 
encroached  upon  their  friendship. 

They  were  nuns;  both  taught  history.  They  had  attended 
college  together  and  alright,  yes,  she  was  willing  to  admit  that 
Anne  had  entered  the  convent  earlier  than  she  had.  Would  peo¬ 
ple  ever  stop  asking  the  question:  “Did  Anne  influence  your 
decision  in  any  way?” 

Joan  usually  provided  a  comfortable  answer  for  their  question 
such  as,  “Of  course  I  spoke  to  Anne  about  my  decision.  I  asked 
for  her  guidance,  in  addition  to  many  other  people.”  Then  she 
added,  “But  this  decision  ultimately  rests  with  me.  I  would  not 
be  worthy  to  serve  God  if  I  were  not  worthy  of  making  a  deci¬ 
sion  alone,  in  good  conscience  and  faith.”  Sometimes  she 
amused  herself  with  a  variety  of  responses  such  as,  “My  sister 
made  me  promise  to  become  a  nun  so  she  would  have  somebody 
to  attend  Mass  with,”  or  “Anne  was  always  hanging  up  pictures 
of  the  clergy  in  our  room.  It’s  a  wonder  we  didn’t  enlist 
sooner.”  But  Joan  knew  she  could  never  try  out  these  answers 
on  anyone. 
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The  women  gathered  their  bags  as  the  train  pulled  into  the 
station.  John,  the  eldest  brother,  was  waving  energetically  as 
they  walked  to  the  platform.  Joan  ran  to  embrace  him.  Anne  felt 
her  stomach  turn.  It  was  the  kind  of  feeling  she  got  when  she 
imagined  that  she  had  sucked  in  all  of  the  available  air. 

“Anne,  Joan,  you’re  looking  well.” 

“How  is  everyone?”  Joan  asked. 

“Fine.  Very  anxious  for  you  to  get  settled  in.  Mom  and  Dad 
have  been  preparing  for  days.”  The  ride  home  was  friendly. 
John  told  the  girls  about  his  baby’s  First  plane  ride.  Joan 
brought  her  portfolio  with  her  to  show  him.  They  were  busy  in 
conversation.  They  regarded  Anne’s  silence  as  anticipation  over 
the  holiday. 

They  pulled  into  the  short  drive  which  was  marked  by  a  few 
overgrown  bushes  the  boys  had  planted  their  first  year  in 
Four-H.  Anne  walked  slowly  to  the  door  noticing  the  clean  win¬ 
dows  and  lack  of  clutter  on  the  sills.  The  house  was  still.  On  the 
middle  of  the  spotless  kitchen  table  sat  a  note.  Their  mother  had 
run  to  the  store  to  get  fresh  strawberries  for  the  cake  Anne  and 
Joan  liked  so  much. 

John  helped  the  girls  to  their  room  with  their  bags. 
Immediately  upon  entering,  Anne  noticed  the  fresh  flowers  on 
the  table  by  the  window.  The  room  didn’t  change  much  over  the 
years.  The  most  one  could  observe  is  that  it  got  sparser. 
Unpacking  will  grant  me  some  time,  Anne  thought. 

She  hung  her  blouses  neatly  on  hangers,  pressing  the  collar 
tips  down  with  her  fingers.  She  folded  the  stockings  in  half  and 
placed  them  in  the  top  drawer.  In  it  she  noticed  the  handker¬ 
chief.  The  crisp  white  cloth  was  placed  between  tissue.  She  had 
been  given  it  on  her  First  Holy  Communion.  How  was  it  kept 
so  clean?  she  wondered.  What  impressed  her  most  about  that 
day  was  the  cleanliness  around  her.  Her  socks,  dress,  veil;  she 
remembered  the  fresh  smell  of  her  slip  and  the  rough  edges  of 
the  veil.  When  she  came  out  of  the  church,  she  was  in  such  a 
hurry  to  get  the  bobby  pins  (Sister  said  to  secure  them  tight 
and  not  let  them  show)  out  of  her  hair  that  she  pulled  it  too 
forcefully.  It  dropped  in  the  mud  by  the  fence. 
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She  never  liked  that  fence.  The  thin  wrought  iron  rails 
reminded  her  of  spears.  When  she  was  forced  to  enter  the  gates 
for  a  Mass  card  or  extra  catechisms,  she  would  look  to  each  side 
for  safety.  Once  inside,  the  steps  never  seemed  long  enough  and 
were  steep.  She  rang  the  bell  quickly,  hoping  that  she  would  not 
disturb  Father  but  praying  that  the  old  housekeeper  would  not 
answer.  That  woman  smelled  all  of  the  time  of  whatever  she 
was  cooking.  Anne  was  told  that  the  priests  ate  well  but  could 
not  help  but  believe  that  was  a  lie.  She  was  shown  to  the  small 
room  on  the  left  with  desk  and  filing  cabinet.  Only  once  was  she 
led  to  the  sitting  room  on  the  right.  That  was  when  a  group 
met  with  Father  who  convinced  them  the  world  was  ending  that 
spring  because  a  holy  man’s  wounds  had  bled,  signifying  the 
end.  She  never  understood  if  this  act  was  authorized.  It  was 
particularly  dusky  that  night  and  as  she  walked  out  the  gate,  she 
felt  there  was  some  truth  in  his  statement. 

She  carried  this  knowledge  around  the  next  day  until  she 
could  hold  it  no  longer.  She  told  the  cleaning  woman  who,  till 
this  day,  was  frightened  of  dark  Marches. 

She  didn’t  always  so  eagerly  believe  tales.  Just  recently  a 
friend  told  Joan  and  her  about  a  trip  to  Tijuana.  The  priest  was 
approached  by  a  young  man  who  persisted  in  offering  him  a 
woman.  Their  friend  laughed  loudly  when  telling  this  story. 
“The  man  came  up  to  me  and  asked  if  I  wanted  a  good  time.  I 
laughed.” 

“I  can  get  you  a  woman,”  the  youth  continued.  Father  shook 
his  head.  “A  boy?”  he  inquired.  Father  said  that  other  parts  of 
Mexico  were  nicer. 

She  had  not  traveled  much  although  the  family  used  to  take 
historical  trips  when  they  were  all  young.  Joan  would  talk  for 
hours  about  the  pictures  she  would  take  if  she  could  take  a  trip 
this  summer.  This  summer;  she  could  not  allow  her  mind  to 
look  ahead. 

“This  summer,”  she  muttered. 

“What  did  you  say?”  Joan  asked. 

“I  was  thinking,  I’d  like  to  have  my  own  parish.  Someday.” 

“Are  you  waiting?” 
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“I  enjoy  my  work  with  the  students  and  the  projects  but  I 
feel  as  if  it  is  only  a  part.  I’d  like  to  be  in  a  position  to  coor¬ 
dinate  things,  to  have  the  whole  prospect  in  mind.  After  all,” 
Anne  stopped  abruptly  realizing  that  she  was  going  on.  Joan  did 
not  appear  baffled. 

“Are  you  asking  me  something?”  Joan  said  in  a  calm  voice. 

“No.”  Anne  could  not  be  pushed.  Joan  was  willing  to  let  it 
rest.  She  had  no  desire  to  create  another  obstacle  for  her  sister. 
She  went  downstairs  to  greet  her  mother.  The  older  sister  knew 
it  was  time  to  put  things  in  order.  She  called  to  Joan  before 
leaving,  “Tell  Mother  and  Dad  I’ll  be  down  after  I  take  a  nap.” 

She  was  not  sure  if  she  had  slept.  The  clock  said  seven 
o’clock.  She  lay  back  and  turned  her  ears  to  the  dinner  sounds. 
They  were  moving  back  and  forth  from  the  kitchen  to  the  din¬ 
ing  room.  Water  was  running.  They  were  filling  the  glasses.  She 
unbuttoned  her  blouse  slowly.  Looking  down,  she  noticed  a  rash 
on  her  breast.  She  took  off  her  skirt.  She  pulled  a  clean  slip  over 
her  head  and  a  soft  dress.  She  combed  her  hair.  Before  leaving, 
she  opened  the  top  drawer,  smoothed  the  handkerchief  and  firm¬ 
ly  closed  the  drawer. 

She  embraced  her  mother  in  the  kitchen.  The  woman  was 
chattering  about  last  minute  preparations. 

The  family  sat  down  to  dinner.  Anne  brought  in  the  final 
plate.  She  was  asked  to  say  grace. 

“In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Bless  us  O  Lord,  for  these  thy  gifts,  which  we  are  about 
to  receive,  from  they  bounty,  through  Christ,  our  Lord,  Amen.” 
Forks  were  picked  up.  “We  ask  you  to  bless  this  family  on  this 
holy  occasion.  We  thank  you  for  our  good  health  and  the 
strength  you  give  us  to  make  decisions.  We  also  . . .”  She  looked 
around  and  noticed  the  others  getting  fidgety,  “ask  you  to 
forgive  us  our  trespasses.  Amen.”  She  was  passed  the  meat  and 
proceeded  to  cut  it  into  small  pieces. 


Tracy  Tufillaro 
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Fistful  of  Feathers 


I  am  the  curator,  the  repository 
For  an  eight-year-old  ornithologist 
Collecting  seagull  feathers. 

No  expert  of  any  age  could  know  better 
What  each  bird  really  thinks 
Or  why  it  left  its  feather  there. 

She  runs  around  me  in  concentric  circles. 
Returning  to  thrust  her  treasure  into  my  hands 
Until  I  have  a  fistful  of  feathers  — 

A  little  girl’s  fantasy 
Held  for  a  moment 
In  her  father’s  hand. 


Lancelot  L.  Farrar,  Jr. 
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Dove  Lake 


Today  at  dusk  I  drove 

Until  the  sun  was  all  but  swept  away. 

The  skyline  was  folds  of  pink  over  purple. 

Below  in  the  valley  headlights  pursued 
Endless  streams  of  red  glare  along  the  highway 
Which  sways  between  the  darkened  hills  to  the  west. 

In  the  dim  light  I  stopped 
At  Dove  Lake,  knowing  well  that  her  memory 
Would  follow  me  as  I  made  my  way 
Across  the  frozen  water, 

Past  the  stone  remains  on  the  far  shore. 

Dove  Lake.  Windswept  but  not  desolate. 

I  will  be  back. 


Martin  McDermott 
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Alone  with  Dewey  Decimal 


I  walked  in  early.  Around  nine  o’clock.  Walked  in  slowly,  self¬ 
consciously.  The  sun  poured  through  the  windows.  “Hello,”  she 
said.  Her  hair  was  a  tangle  of  curls.  “Hi,”  I  said.  (That’s  all  I 
ever  said.)  Just  a  simple  greeting.  Nothing  more,  nothing  less. 
Desks  lined  the  walls  and  books  lined  the  desks.  Her  desk  was 
strewn  with  papers.  Beneath  the  mess  a  sign  like  a  billboard 
advertisement  read:  Kristin  T.  Joyce,  Reference  Librarian.  It 
was  mid-term  time.  There  were  no  seats.  My  eyes  looked  for 
security  somewhere  but  found  none.  “Do  you  need  a  seat?”  she 
said.  A  chill  ran  up  my  spine.  I  began  to  sweat.  “There’s  one 
right  here  next  to  me,”  she  said.  Her  voice  was  resonant  and 
clean;  her  skin  antique  and  pure.  I  placed  my  books  out  of  my 
clammy  hands,  onto  the  desk.  I  sat  next  to  her,  sweating,  stick¬ 
ing  to  the  chair.  I  came  to  the  library  thinking  I’d  get  a 
strategic  seat  where  I  could  lasciviously  gaze  at  her.  No  such 
luck.  She  sticks  me  right  next  to  her.  The  voice  again.  “Nice  to 
see  you.”  The  sweat  again.  “Yea,”  I  said  sheepishly.  I  could 
have  killed  myself. 
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Only  three  years  ago.  My  freshman  English  class  was  in  the 
library.  The  professor  considered  me  to  be  his  best  student,  so  I 
had  to  give  a  lecture  on  how  to  use  the  library.  They  presumed 
if  you  could  write  like  Hemingway  then  you  could  teach  like 
Socrates.  I  knew  about  the  Wasteland.  I  could  even  understand 
Faulkner.  But  that  didn’t  mean  I  knew  anything  about  Dewey 
Decimal.  I  wasn’t  sure  who  the  character  was  until  I  asked  one 
of  the  other  reference  librarians.  She  laughed.  I  guess  it’s  like 
asking  an  English  teacher  who  Eliot  is.  Just  cause  they  live  with 
their  ghosts  everyday  they  expect  the  whole  damn  world  to 
know  who  they  are.  Anyway,  I  was  scared.  A  lot  of  good 
Faulkner  was  going  to  do  me  now,  I  thought.  We  all  marched 
into  the  library.  I  trailed  behind.  My  thoughts  racing  like  time. 

Students  were  sprawled  all  over.  Some  chatted.  Others  didn’t. 
Heat  waves  spread  like  melted  butter  through  the  room.  My  face 
was  sweaty  and  tense.  My  shirt  stuck  to  my  back.  I  sat  down 
waiting  for  judgment  time. 

My  classmates  sat  impatiently  in  the  heat,  whispering  to  each 
other.  I  wondered  why  they  came  to  class.  Mary  Farrel  would 
always  come  in  late,  her  long  hair  flying.  She  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  everyone  was  properly  seated  for  her  arrival.  She 
deliberatly  dressed  carelessly  with  matching  back-packs  for  every 
outfit.  Gerry  Alexander  always  sat  in  the  far  right  hand  corner 
of  the  room,  wearing  a  grey  Brooks  Brothers’  suit  like  a  badge 
of  maturity.  When  Mary  came  in  he’d  look  up  and  gaze,  as  she 
slipped  into  her  seat  and  shook  the  hair  out  of  her  face.  Gerry 
would  take  a  deep  breath  after  that.  I  was  never  sure  whether  it 
was  over  Mary  or  the  fact  that  the  harangue  was  about  to 
begin. 

There  were  a  few  nurses,  a  night  garage  attendant  (a  gas 
pumper)  and  a  star  football  player  who  always  talked  about  his 
high  school  days.  Sometimes  I  thought  his  mind  was  stuck  back 
there.  Surrounded,  locked  in  the  sweat  and  cheers  of  his  team¬ 
mates.  It  was  a  strange  crew.  Their  lives  were  boring  and  empty 
—  that  much  I  was  sure  of.  But  I  was  also  sure  that  Dewey 
Decimal  wasn’t  going  to  make  them  any  more  fulfilling. 

My  teacher  sat  in  the  back  of  the  library,  a  whiskery  monster 
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with  a  capacious  mouth.  When  he  spoke  from  the  raised  plat¬ 
form  in  the  front  of  the  classroom  his  tone  was  solemn,  like  that 
of  a  true  pedant.  Once  we  assumed  the  posture  of  penitents,  he 
looked  through  our  clumsy,  self- protective  masks  and  sneered  at 
what  he  called  our  “addlepated  condition.”  Yet  beneath  the 
facade  of  the  scholar  and  his  stack  of  fashionable  critics,  there 
was  a  face  that  was  as  empty  as  his  class  would  be  if  we 
weren’t  required  to  take  his  stinking  course.  He  lifted  his  paw  to 
begin  the  session.  He  summoned  me  to  the  front  of  the 
classroom.  I  walked  up.  The  class  watched  furtively.  Just  yester¬ 
day.  Alone  . . . 

I  stood  up  there  with  my  knees  shaking  and  my  stomach 
aching  from  the  strain.  I  kept  repeating  the  Hemingway  code, 
“grace  under  pressure,  grace  under  pressure.”  I  looked  out  at  the 
sweaty  faces  staring  at  me;  opened  my  book.  Began.  How  many 
know  what  the  Dewey  Decimal  system  is?  (A  great  way  to  start. 
Set  them  off  guard.  Make  them  feel  as  insecure  as  you  are.)  No 
answer.  A  hand  shot  up  from  the  back.  It’s  a  system  of  order¬ 
ing.  I  didn’t  catch  who  it  was.  “Very  good,”  I  said,  trying  to 
sound  like  the  fool  in  the  back  of  the  library.  (Not  a  bad  start. 
They’re  not  that  numb  after  all.) 

My  eyes  caught  Kathy  Kelly’s  breasts  in  the  front  row.  She 
knew  it.  I  couldn’t  help  it  though.  My  eyes  kept  gravitating 
towards  them.  “Dewey  Decimal  is  a  system  of  ordering,”  I  con¬ 
tinued.  “It  is  a  system,  a  classification  and  subject  index,  for 
cataloguing  and  arranging  the  books  and  pamphlets  of  a 
library.”  Dead  silence.  Charlie  Broderick  was  sucking  on  the  tip 
of  a  pen.  “Its  pragmatic,”  I  continued,  “or  realistic  development 
now  conjoined  with  an  aposteriori  molding  of  philosophical 
design,  notable  purification  of  the  concept  of  hierarchical  subject 
relationships.”  Melvil  Dewey  would  have  loved  me.  I  wanted  to 
run. 

A  hand  jutted  up  from  the  back.  Thomas  Ashbury,  resident 
stud  and  embracer  of  all  relevent  causes,  rose.  “I  think  this  is  all 
ridiculous,”  he  said.  “Dewey  Decimal  is  outdated.  We  should 
have  a  new  system  of  ordering  or,  better  yet,  no  order  at  all. 
Just  think  of  all  the  books  you  could  become  acquainted  with  in 
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the  process  of  finding  the  right  one.”  A  calm  moved  over  the 
room.  I  was  speechless.  My  first  attempt  at  speaking  in  front  of 
a  class  and  Ashbury  decides  to  start  a  revolution.  A  long  pause. 
Professor  Bloodwater  finally  interrupted  the  silence.  He  cleared 
his  throat.  “Well  class,”  he  said  as  he  took  a  long  drag  out  of 
his  pipe.  “I  think  there  is  potential  here  for  a  very  stimulating 
discussion.  Is  man-made  order  a  necessary  condition  for  a  fun¬ 
damentally  chaotic  universe?”  he  asked  sententiously.  “Is  Dewey 
Decimal  necessary?” 

I  sighed.  Jerry  Sitwell  stood  up  abruptly.  “There  is  order,”  he 
said  emphatically,  his  eyebrows  flashing  and  his  eyes  intense 
behind  his  coke-bottle  glasses.  “Mankind  is  perfectible,  and  once 
our  failed  institutions  have  been  blown  up  and  their  suffocating 
debris  removed,  some  undiminished  sweetness  in  us  all  will 
provide  the  means  for  making  a  fresh  start.”  He  dropped  into 
his  seat.  We  were  flabbergasted. 

Mr.  Bloodwater  rather  brilliantly  commented  on  everyone’s 
right  to  their  own  opinion.  “What  do  you  think?”  he  asked 
Suzie  Roberts  who  was  still  in  her  nurse’s  outfit.  “I  don’t  know 
what  you’re  talking  about,”  she  said.  “All  this  weird  stuff  about 
order  and  disorder.  I  think  the  guy  was  queer  myself.”  “Oh  yes, 
yes,”  Professor  Bloodwater  said.  “Well  what  do  you  think, 
George,”  he  said.  I  was  shaking  too  hard  to  think.  “Uh,  I 
think,”  I  recited  what  I  had  memorized,  “while  one  may 
prognosticate  about  the  prospects  of  Dewey  in  the  seventies,  the 
reality  is  that  the  pattern  of  growth  which  has  both  sustained 
and  imperilled  Dewey  throughout  the  varying  editions  will  con¬ 
tinue.” 

That  was  just  brilliant,  I  thought.  You  made  a  hell  of  a  lot  of 
sense.  I  tried  to  regain  my  composure.  “Uh,  I  kinda  like 
Faulkner’s  idea,”  I  said  with  a  glimpse  of  confidence  in  my 
voice.  “You  know  that  there  is  no  order,  that  life  is  just  a 
monstrous  burlesque  of  sorrow  and  bereavement,  and  there  is  no 
way  of  stopping  it  cause  you  can’t  stop  time.”  Silence.  A  hand 
went  up  in  front.  I  acknowledged  him,  trying  to  maintain  an 
appearance  of  control.  I  knew  it  was  useless,  though.  I  had  just 
opened  my  doors  and  they  were  rushing  in  on  me  at  full  force. 
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“I  think  this  is  a  plot,”  Alexander  blurted.  “The  Dewey  Decimal 
system  is  a  Russian  plot  to  enslave  us  all.”  I  cringed.  “They 
start  in  your  libraries.  It’s  the  world  from  there.”  I  turned  to 
Bloodwater  for  help.  Found  none.  Before  I  realized  what  was 
going  on,  everyone  was  screaming  at  each  other.  Then  all  hell 
broke  loose. 

I  was  a  failure.  While  the  whole  class  was  in  an  uproar,  Miss 
Joyce  sat  confidently  in  her  swivel  chair.  Her  brown  eyes  fixed 
on  the  riot  in  her  library  and  the  profanation  of  Dewey.  She 
walked  up  to  the  front  of  the  library  and  faced  the  class.  She 
spoke  with  a  voice  like  a  carefully  tuned  instrument.  I  stared. 
“Whether  there  is  order  in  the  universe  or  not,”  she  said, 
“Dewey  Decimal  is  important  to  know  where  to  put  a  book 
when  it  comes  up  and  then  to  know  where  to  find  it  again 
whether  the  next  day  or  a  century  later.”  The  class  was  silent. 
“It’s  time  to  go,”  Bloodwater  said  finally.  “We  will  continue  this 
discussion  on  Wednesday.”  Miss  Kristin  T.  Joyce  had  saved  me. 
I  was  numb. 

Outside  it  was  raining  —  pouring  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Pouring 
so  hard  a  person  could  drown  if  he  or  she  got  too  close  to  the 
curbs.  I  didn’t  feel  it,  though.  My  mind  was  locked  in  that 
library  upstairs.  I  walked;  lit  a  cigarette.  That  will  never  happen 
again,  I  thought.  I’ll  know  what  to  do  next  time.  I  needed 
something  to  settle  my  stomach.  When  I  walked  onto  the  bus 
heading  downtown,  I  felt  like  I  had  to  relive  the  whole  thing 
over  again.  Four  or  five  kids  from  my  English  class  were  sitting 
in  the  middle  of  the  bus.  I  walked  down  the  center  aisle, 
hesitated  a  little,  then  sat  down.  She  saw  me  —  the  librarian 
that  is.  She  caught  the  comer  of  my  eye  as  I  sat  down. 

She  knew  I  saw  her.  I  knew  I’d  have  to  say  hello  when  she 
got  out  of  the  bus.  I  stared  out  of  the  window.  When  the  bus 
stopped  I  tried  to  make  a  break  for  it;  no  use.  She  was  right 
behind  me.  I  tried  to  get  out  quickly  but  I  got  stopped  by  the 
people  coming  in.  She  was  right  next  to  me.  “Hello,”  she  said. 
“Hi,”  I  said  lamely.  “I  felt  sorry  for  you  today,”  she  said.  I 
grinned.  Someone  pushed  me  from  behind.  I  lost  her  in  the 
rush. 
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I  went  to  the  library  every  day  for  six  months.  Always 
spouting  the  same  breathless  hello.  Always  finding  a  strategic 
seat  where  I  could  sneak  a  look  once  in  a  while.  In  the  winter 
she  was  bundled  up  in  sweaters  and  high  boots.  In  the  spring 
her  attire  got  more  outrageous  every  day.  One  day  she  looked 
like  a  duchess,  the  next  a  pauper;  one  day  like  her  clothes  were 
from  Sax  Fifth  Avenue,  the  next  like  from  the  Salvation  Army. 

It  was  a  funny  thing,  though.  The  stranger  she  dressed,  the 
more  attracted  I  became.  It  really  got  to  be  an  obsession  after  a 
while.  She’d  sit  in  her  chair  reading  everything  from  comic 
books  to  Faulkner.  I’d  sit  and  stare,  watching  every  move.  When 
someone  asked  her  for  information  she’d  put  down  the  book; 
smile.  (That  really  drove  me  crazy.)  Then  she  proceeded  to  help 
them  with  anything  they  needed.  (I  guess  Dewey  wasn’t  work¬ 
ing  too  well.)  People  were  always  looking  for  help  on  their 
research  papers.  She  loved  that.  (They  did  also,  because  she  did 
all  the  work  for  them.)  She  seemed  to  delight  in  looking  back 
into  all  those  records  and  books  of  lives  now  dead  but,  with  her, 
somehow  resurrected  by  an  opening  of  a  book,  a  turning  of  a 
page. 

I  knew  it  was  going  too  far.  Everything  but  her  was  eclipsed. 
My  imagination  was  wild,  like  a  dying  love  affair  out  of  control. 
I  knew  I  was  in  love  with  an  illusion.  But  as  it  is  with  most 
illusions  that  are  too  beautiful,  too  complete,  I  couldn’t  destroy 
it.  But  I  had  to.  I  began  asking  myself  real  questions.  All  I 
knew  was  that  her  mess  of  curls  was  beautiful.  And  that  she 
loved  to  flip  through  old  manuscripts  like  they  were  greeting 
cards.  But  why  did  I  feel  she  was  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  the 
world  ?  Where  was  she  from  ?  Why  was  she  just  a  librarian  ?  And 
why  couldn’t  I  talk  to  her?  I  decided  I  would.  But  I  couldn’t. 
What  would  I  say?  I  had  to.  But  not  that  day.  On  Monday,  I 
thought. 

I  played  basketball  for  ten  hours  that  Saturday.  I  thought  of 
her  constantly  —  or  at  least  between  baskets.  I  wondered  if  she 
had  a  boyfriend?  What  would  he  look  like? 

Inside  the  locker  room  someone  yelled  “Good  run,  George.” 
“Thanks,”  I  said,  as  I  sat  down  on  the  wooden  bench  in  front 
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of  riy  locker.  It  wasn’t  a  good  game  nor  were  any  of  the  other 
ones. 

I  peeled  my  sweat-soaked  tee  shirt  off  and  yanked  my 
Converse  off  with  both  hands.  A  couple  of  guys  from  my 
English  class  were  laughing  and  snapping  towels  and  screaming 
in  the  row  next  to  mine.  “Hey  George,  how’s  Miss  Joyce?” 
Ashbury  said.  “Man  she  saved  your  ass  that  day.”  “You  were 
shitting  bricks.”  “Yea  you  were  whiter  than  a  ghost,”  Alexander 
said.  “What’d  you  want  me  to  do,”  I  said,  “with  old 
bloodhound  breathing  down  my  neck?  You  guys  helped  me  out 
a  lot,  startin’  all  that  trouble  and  snickerin’  in  the  back  of  the 
room.” 

A  sock,  stiff  from  old  sweat,  flew  across  the  room  and  hit  me 
in  the  head.  “Sorry  George,”  Ashbury  said,  “it  flew  out  when  I 
opened  my  locker.”  “Sure,”  I  said.  “I  think  it  was  more  like 
Kristin  breathing  on  your  neck,”  Ashbury  said.  “She  had  her 
eyes  on  you  like  flies  on  a  horse’s  ass.”  “I  wouldn’t  throw  her 
out  of  bed,”  someone  yelled  from  another  row.  “I’d  throw  her 
out  of  bed  for  more  room,”  another  one  said.  Everyone  started 
laughing  and  joining  in.  I  thought  it  was  about  as  funny  as 
cancer.  I  skipped  the  shower,  put  my  clothes  on  and  left. 

Outside  I  thought  of  her.  How  beautiful  she  was;  how  ugly 
they  were.  The  vague  outlines  of  her  body  . . .  old  images  tumbl¬ 
ing  over  themselves  like  the  words  do  now. 

That  Monday  I  came  to  the  library  early.  It  was  empty 
except  for  a  few  pre-meds  who  always  had  a  contest  to  see  who 
could  get  there  earliest.  She  hadn’t  come  yet  or  maybe  she  was 
just  out  for  a  cup  of  coffee.  I  remembered  I  hadn’t  brushed  my 
teeth.  I  grabbed  my  gym  bag  and  went  into  the  bathroom.  I 
didn’t  have  any  toothpaste  but  I  did  the  best  I  could.  Before  I 
snapped  the  light  out  I  remembered  I  hadn’t  brushed  my  hair. 
But  I  had  a  comb  so  I  didn’t  have  to  open  the  bag  anymore.  I 
walked  outside  and  nervously  lit  a  cigarette.  Waited.  I  tried  to 
read  but  I  couldn’t. 

Suddenly  she  came  in  —  came  in  through  the  swinging  doors 
like  a  gun  slinger.  There  was  someone  with  her.  Two  dogs.  One 
was  carrying  the  other  on  a  leash.  He  was  short  and  skinny.  I 
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quickly  sized  up  his  pluses  and  minuses  like  I  was  filling  out  a 
scorecard.  He  had  nerve  bringing  that  canine  in  here,  I  thought. 
I  could  have  kicked  his  ass.  I  was  close  enough  to  hear  what  she 
said.  She  introduced  him  to  the  other  librarians.  “This  is  my 
friend  Quentin  Thomas,”  she  said.  “He’s  a  poet,”  she  said.  A 
poet,  I  thought.  A  goddamn  poet.  I  should  have  known.  He 
offered  his  sweaty  paw  to  the  lady,  trying  to  act  sophisticated. 
She  saw  me.  I  quickly  looked  away.  If  she  brings  that  bastard 
over  here,  I  thought,  I’ll  belt  him.  She  did.  I  didn’t.  “Hello,”  she 
said.  “Hi,”  I  said.  I  wanted  to  excuse  myself  and  drown  my 
head  in  a  toilet  bowl.  “Meet  my  friend  Quentin,”  she  said.  “I’m 
sorry,”  she  said,  “but  I  never  really  met  you  formally.”  “My 
friends  call  me  Dewey,”  I  said  in  a  rush.  (They  started  that 
after  the  revolution.)  “I’m  Kristin,”  she  said.  “Yea  I  know,”  I 
said.  “I  mean  I  read  your  sign,  that’s  how  I  know.”  “You  must 
have  thought  I  was  strange,”  she  said,  “saying  hello  to  you  and 
staring  the  way  I  did.  But  you  see  you  remind  me  of  my  friend 
Quentin.”  There  was  a  long  pause  and  then  everything  went  out 
of  me  and  it  was  quiet  like  the  wind  had  died.  “I  guess 
everyone  is  a  little  like  Quentin,”  I  said.  We  all  just  looked  at 
each  other.  I  stared  at  her  short  pink  dress,  her  glimmering 
brown  hair  and  her  little  girl  eyes.  “Well  isn’t  that  nice,”  she 
said.  I  wanted  so  much  to  run,  but  I  knew  it  would  be  the  end. 
The  end,  like  a  little  death  of  what  I  used  to  think  of  Kristin  T. 
Joyce  the  librarian.  I  jumped  up.  “I  have  a  class,”  I  said  and 
ran. 

The  next  week  I  decided  to  go  back.  The  sign  on  the  messy 
desk  had  changed.  I  never  saw  her  again. 

Robert  Morrissey 
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Jessie 

Friday  night,  waiting  out 
in  a  club 

Eyes  searching  the  ice  cubes  in  her  own 
or  other  drinks, 

The  black  and  white  striped  lady  — 
Strapless  dress  thrown  barely  over  her  chest 
Large  Pink  flower  behind  her  ear  — 

Is  out  of  place  among  the  dungareed. 

Aching  to  play  out  a  new  desertion, 

Jessica,  eternal  Dido,  courts  her  phyre. 

She  is  too  obvious, 

Too  intense  in  her  pursuit, 

Her  questions  hurled  after  departed  Aeneas 
only  aid  his  flight 
Fire  melts  her, 

Jessie  waits  for  Death. 

Or  maybe,  running  in  boredom  past  limits, 
She  has  not  yet  reached  despair. 

She  only  fills  these  hours 
Waiting  for  the  presents  of 
Eternal  Christmas  parties. 

Waiting  for  Christmas, 

Waiting  for  Death. 

Jessie  waves  at  the  band. 
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The  Rehearsal 


Ninety-nine  students  cluster  around  the  grand  piano,  which 
stands  amidst  the  wooden  desks  in  the  grey  classroom.  One  boy 
rolls  his  fingers  across  the  keyboard,  humming  to  himself.  Other 
students  are  lounging  on  the  risers,  waiting  for  the  rehearsal  to 
begin. 

“Are  we  ready  to  sing?”  asks  Dr.  Peloquin,  striding  into  the 
room.  We  obey  him  immediately,  arranging  ourselves  into  our 
usual  positions.  Sitting  at  the  piano,  Dr.  Peloquin  flexes  his 
fingers  and  strikes  a  note.  “Sing,  please  —  on  a  hum.” 
Hmmmmm.  He  then  plays  a  chord  which  we  repeat.  “It  does  us 
good  to  vocalize,  doesn’t  it?”  He  strikes  a  higher  chord.  “But 
we’re  out  of  tune  today.  Ah,  well,  it’s  late  and  it’s  gloomy  out¬ 
side.  Sopranos,  you’re  flat.  In  fact,  you’re  all  flat.  Have  your 
teachers  been  giving  you  a  hard  time?  Take  a  deep  breath.  And 
another.  But  you  all  look  so  glum.  I’ll  play  the  chord  again.  Sing 
it  on  ‘Ahh’  and  smile!  There!  A  smile  makes  a  difference, 
doesn’t  it?  Do  you  know  that  it  takes  fewer  muscles  to  smile 
than  it  does  to  frown?” 

We  relax  as  we  listen  to  his  rambling  words.  But  Dr.  Peloquin 
is  working  the  choir,  playing  chords  for  us  to  echo.  We  respond 
to  his  gentle  encouragement,  but  he  shakes  his  head.  “No! 
Louder  is  not  better;  we’re  looking  for  control.  Sing  from  within 
your  chest  —  a  round  sound.  That’s  it.”  He  carefully  guides  us 
through  the  scales.  “Altos,  I  know  you  can  do  this.  Try!  Basses, 
how  low  can  we  go  today?  Marvelous.  Now  we’ll  begin  —  the 
Mozart,  please.” 
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As  we  fumble  through  our  folders,  looking  for  the  music,  Dr. 
Peloquin  continues  his  monologue.  “I  am  in  the  mood  to  work 
hard  today.”  We  groan,  knowing  we  face  a  rigorous  rehearsal. 
He  laughs,  “Ah,  but  our  work  makes  it  all  worthwhile.  Think  of 
Mozart.  A  genius,  yes.  But  he  worked  hard.  He  was  an  artist. 
This  piece  —  magnificent!  Think  of  the  unity  and  the  power!” 
He  plays  a  few  passages.  “Do  you  like  it?  Let’s  begin.” 

We  sing  one  page  before  Dr.  Peloquin  interrupts.  “Well,  now, 
that  wasn’t  terribly  good,  was  it?  It’s  a  treacherous  opening. 
We’ll  do  it  again  —  slowly.”  With  one  hand,  he  effortlessly 
plays  the  four  parts  on  the  piano.  With  the  other  hand,  he  con¬ 
ducts  us,  flinging  his  arm  toward  the  choir,  gesturing  for  us  to 
enter,  to  be  quiet,  to  be  louder,  and  to  rest.  He  implores  us  with 
his  body,  rolling  his  eyes  and  swaying  his  body  to  the  beat  of 
the  music.  He  pauses  to  wipe  his  brow  and  he  chides  us.  “We 
don’t  understand  the  rhythm,  do  we?  Are  we  so  inhibited  that 
we  can’t  appreciate  the  beauty  of  this  music?  Now,  try  it  again, 
but  feel  it!” 

For  the  next  two  hours,  Dr.  Peloquin  commands  us.  His 
soothing  mood  is  gone  now,  as  he  growls  at  us  in  gruff,  angry 
tones.  “No!”  he  shouts.  “Absolutely  not!  I  am  a  musician  and  I 
will  not  tolerate  this  sloppiness!  Stand  up  straight!  You  can  not 
sing  with  bad  posture.  Don’t  bury  your  head  in  the  music.  You 
know  it.  Look  at  me  and  sing!”  Abashed,  we  try  to  improve  and 
he  is  somewhat  appeased.  “Better,  better.  Music  is  not  an  easy 
art.  We  must  practice  until  we  are  perfect.  But  there  is  no 
perfection,  is  there?  We  can  only  try.  Involvement  is  the  key  to 
music  and  it  is  the  key  to  life.  Now  we’ll  do  it  once  more  and 
we’ll  do  it  right!” 

We  sing  once  more,  following  his  lead  despite  our  hoarse 
throats.  Dr.  Peloquin  is  finally  satisfied.  “Not  bad.  I’ll  let  you  go 
home  to  dinner  now.  We’ve  had  a  good  rehearsal.  I  think  we’ve 
accomplished  something  today.  Do  you  agree?”  We  do.  Dr. 
Peloquin  concludes,  “Practice.  Discipline.  Commitment.  These 
are  the  qualities  that  bring  us  music.” 


Susan  Kenney 
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Heart-wind 

1 

Li  Wang  Tao  tossed  sticks  to  the  wind, 
they  floated  like  butterflies 
and  scattered  in  the  flowers, 
jasmine  petals  scented  the  air, 
in  the  pungent  loam  lay  the  sticks. 


11 

Great  Master  bows  to  the  breeze, 
gathers  lines  on  his  knees  in  the  dirt: 

—  hsien.  tui  rests  over  kan. 
above  the  mountain  water  lies. 

she  seeps  into  creeping  plants, 
her  mouth  and  tongue  thirst  for  fruit, 
aching  to  climb  the  many  jointed  tree 
the  sorceress  turns  concubine. 

lily  pads  drift  on  the  quiet  pond, 
beneath  the  water  small  rocks  sit. 
the  tortoise  stirs  the  mud. 
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Ill 


one  moves  his  great  toes, 
alone  they  flounder  without  will; 
feet  glide  along  silk  calves. 

the  cleft  white  lotus  parts, 
in  the  softness  heave  red  berries. 

he  abides  quiet  in  his  place, 
below  the  sacred  gingko  tree 
she  tastes  the  fleshy  nuts. 

tender  thighs  press  into  the  cool  stream, 
the  smooth  stones  are  firm. 

she  touches  skin  over  the  spine/heart, 
many  circles  ripple  the  water; 
the  rock  sinks  complete. 

the  tortoise  glides  through  the  pond, 
complacent  joy  swallows  the  grass. 

iv 

—  but  Li  Wang  Tao,  said  Ku  Wan. 
the  tortoise  shell  is  a  withered  bone; 
the  divining  stalks  are  so  much  withered  grass, 
why  not  listen  to  yourself 
instead  of  seeking  from  the  wind? 


James  Von  Hendy 
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Desertion 


Quieter  towers  translate  European  anguish 
The  hall  holds  subdued  female  voices, 

Pairs  of  hands  click  over  the  fire, 

Forging  the  evening’s  meal. 

A  watching  beauty  turns  from  the  grille, 
The  sun  rays  onto  her  dark  head 
Newly  untouched. 

Noble  daughter,  nobly  wed, 

Sojourn  for  a  hero, 

The  assurance  of  his  passing. 

The  husband  stranger  departed  at  morning 
With  the  peace  of  shadows  behind  him. 
The  daughter’s  feet  click  the  stones 
As  she  moves  toward  the  half-women. 

The  tongues  of  fire  enthral  her. 

They  are  like  bubbles  of  blood. 


Lisa  is  skating  on  the  lake,  making  little  hops.  Her  evident 
gauchery  is  rendered  more  spectacular  still  by  the  little  jerky 
movements  she  is  playing  in  pattern.  The  metallic  section  of  her 
right  skate  digs  into  the  ice,  then  moves  brusquely  forward.  Her 
right  knee  follows  it,  then  her  thigh.  She  rubs  her  left  hand 
against  her  right,  talking  and  laughing  at  once.  Now  her  left 
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blade  takes  up  the  sport,  then  the  knee,  the  thigh.  Again  she 
rubs  the  slightly  frozen  wool,  again  moves  her  lips  to  speak. 
Those  features  open  and  close  rhythmically.  Her  tongue  flutters 
between  teeth  already  a  bit  yellowed  by  tobacco.  Without  stop¬ 
ping  the  controlled  vacillation  of  her  mouth,  she  recommences 
her  skating:  left  foot  followed  by  left  knee,  the  rubbing  hands, 
right  foot  reaching  the  left,  regular  movements  of  her  mouth,  a 
brief  pause,  a  little  hop  of  her  two  feet  together  which  wobble  at 
the  end  of  two  bolts  of  corduroy  like  the  limbs  of  a  marionette 
attached  to  strings. 

July  heat  melted  her.  Her  form  spilled  unmolded  across  the 
sheets.  Her  head  turned  unpropelled  toward  the  window  seeking 
a  breeze.  The  dark  hair  swallowed  her  face.  Pores  ached  alcohol, 
the  remnants  of  a  party  they  might  have  gone  to  that  night.  The 
room  leapt  about  her  and  she  closed  her  eyes  on  the  pillow.  He 
crashed  into  her  whirling.  The  door  closing  behind  him  made 
her  sit  up,  wary,  take  back  her  iron  shape  of  Young  Woman. 
His  mocking  kicked  her  senseless  before  he  spoke. 

He  lay  beside  her,  willing  to  reach  her  body;  her  form  con¬ 
densed  tighter  into  its  center  as  she  unbloomed.  “Lisa,”  she 
asked.  “Did  you  see  her  today?” 

Silent  irritation  answered.  She  spoke  again:  “All  right  accuse 
>» 

me. 

“I  will  not  petition  your  madness.” 

“Madness?”  She  seemed  almost  amused.  “Is  that  it  then?” 

“Play  out  your  scenes  somewhere  else,”  he  said.  He  stretched 
beside  her  hostility.  Made  his  departing  invocation  with  grace. 
He  delivered  each  word  carefully,  thinking  she  would  be  grateful. 

When  he  finished  speaking,  she  seemed  complacently 
accepting.  Self-congratulations  spilled  his  ego.  His  arms  and  legs 
curled  in  concord  with  the  sheets. 

Suddenly,  she  refused  to  be  still-life.  Her  hand  reached  his 
back  scratching,  vicious,  accurate.  He  rolled  and  pinned  her  with 
his  weight.  He  peered  into  fever-green  eyes,  released  her  when 
they  quieted.  She  tore  again.  This  time  he  cursed  her 
reasonably,  told  her  of  his  purring  sweatheart  never  so  urgently 
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violent,  never  so  contrarily  wild.  She  grew  away.  He  leaned  back 
planning  tomorrow’s  Lisa.  His  ring  was  broken. 

The  woman  beside  him  was  crying  now.  Another  surprise. 
She  Would  Learn  to  Sleep. 

“The  normal  waking  life  of  the  ego  is  a  perceiving.” 

Lisa  skates  on  a  lake,  calm  and  glacial,  crossed  by  the  wet 
February  winds.  A  young  man  enters  stage  left  through  a 
passage  between  the  de-leaved  trees.  Some  blue  eyes,  widely 
opened,  watched  the  dance:  Lisa  who  skates,  a  man  who 
appears  like  a  colored  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  and  a  very 
small  woman  leaning  against  a  tree  as  if  stupefied  by  the  slow 
cold  of  winter.  Somebody’s  blue  jacket,  a  bit  muddy,  is  spread 
out  beside  the  immobile  woman. 

Lisa  is  making  a  jump.  The  ice  is  melted  by  the  wet  winds. 
Suddenly  a  huge  black  crevasse  opens  under  her  suspended  legs. 
She  stays  held  up  by  wires  in  the  middle  of  the  air  for  several 
minutes.  The  young  man  watches  her  feet,  pleased  by  their 
defiance  of  physical  laws.  The  wires  break,  the  skates  search  the 
nothingness  and  disappear. 

The  lake  becomes  violently  calm.  Then  the  movements: 
regular,  rhythmic,  start  up  again:  the  right  left,  the  left  left,  the 
rubbing  of  mittens,  the  vacillation  of  lips.  Lisa  is  skating, 
accompanied  by  a  young  mechanical  fellow  who  laughs  as  he 
follows  her.  The  red  air  falls  like  a  fly-eaten  curtain.  With  an 
enormous  gesture,  she  gives  him  her  hand  and  they  fly  away 
together  like  two  vast  sea  birds  toward  the  setting  star,  without 
looking  at  or  caring  about  the  little  lost  woman  sitting  in  the 
brown  lacework  of  the  fallen  leaves. 


Pat  Duffy 
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There  is  the  neighbor  whom  I  spied  last  week 

Regally  playing  his  violin, 

his  thin,  almost  fragile  chest  bared 

in  the  private  comfort  of  his  own  apartment. 

Hours  later,  his  bow  still  digging  into  the  air, 

he  paused  to  strike  a  pose, 

to  stare  out  the  window  from  his 

Fourth  Floor  perch, 

and  in  the  seconds  that  he  rested  there, 

I  imagined  this  lithe  creature 

dancing  alone,  at  last,  to  his  own  music. 

He  whips  along  the  edges  and 
smooths  the  comers  of  the  tune 
carefully  avoiding  only  those  notes 
incapable  of  any  imperfection. 

He  extends  his  hand  and  begs  me  to  join  him 
to  dance. 

But  I,  unsure  of  which  musical  configurations 

I  should  brush  by  and  kick  away, 

which  to  twirl  over  to  raise  an  octave  or  two, 

declined,  gracefully  but  positively, 

leaving  him  to  his  own  embellishments. 


Cheryl  McGillivray 
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Jumpsuits  and  Jackie  O 

February  vacation  had  finally  arrived,  and  Marilyn  and  I  got  an 
early  start  to  Stowe,  where  a  crazy  week  of  skiing  and  God 
knows  what  else  awaited  us.  Marilyn  had  been  irritable  lately, 
but  I  hoped  the  vacation  would  cheer  her  up.  Perhaps  I  would 
even  get  some  inspiration  in  our  secluded  cabin  for  my  Utopia 
paper  due  the  following  Tuesday.  Well,  not  so  secluded.  At  the 
last  minute,  my  brother  Paul  had  invited  himself  along,  and  I 
was  furiously  devising  schemes  to  get  rid  of  him  once  we 
reached  Stowe. 

“Really,  Chuck,  do  you  honestly  think  this  decrepit  VW  is 
going  to  make  it  to  Vermont  —  Pm  absolutely  dying  of 
claustrophobia,”  I  heard  Marilyn  say.  “And  to  think  I  could  be 
on  Daddy’s  yacht  in  the  Carribbean.  God,  it’s  stifling  in  here, 
would  you  throw  out  that  joint.  We’re  liable  to  get  arrested. 
Let’s  stop  somewhere,  baby,  I’m  perishing  in  here.” 

Sometimes  I  think  Marilyn’s  interruptions  would  make  an 
alarm  clock  sound  like  Brahms’  lullaby.  Just  when  I  was  getting 
in  the  mood.  ...  I  couldn’t  tell  her  spending  time  with  her  .in 
close  quarters  is  what  I  really  wanted,  not  with  Paul’s  knowing 
grin  laughing  at  me  in  the  rear  view  mirror. 

“All  right,  Marilyn,  there’s  a  rest  stop  ahead.  We  can  stop 
for  a  while.  Paul,  do  you  see  the  Bowie  tape  back  there,  I’m 
sure  I  brought  it  along.” 

When  we  pulled  over  to  stop,  Marilyn  bolted  out  of  the  car, 
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and  Paul  said  he  would  wait  in  the  car  to  hear  the  fourth  track 
of  the  Bowie.  How  diplomatic.  Maybe  he  won’t  be  so  horrible 
after  all.  Marilyn  was  pulling  her  forest  nymph  routine  on  me 
again,  laughing  and  waving  to  me  from  behind  the  trees.  Stay 
cool,  I  urged  myself.  Don’t  let  her  get  too  haughty.  I  was 
beginning  to  find  her  little  finger  a  very  uncomfortable  place  to 
be  wrapped  around,  as  I  tried  to  assert  my  leadership  by 
challenging  her  to  a  race  to  the  clearing  ahead.  Her  new  Pap- 
pagallo’s  were  no  match  for  my  sprightly  Adidas,  which  carried 
me  to  the  clearing  first.  The  shady  nook,  however,  was  a  dis¬ 
aster  area  —  cranes  and  bulldozers  were  attacking  the  earth.  A 
large  lake  lay  nearby,  and  the  shoreline  was  an  ocean  of  mud. 
What  could  they  be  building  so  far  off  the  highway?  Not  one  of 
those  cheap  motels  that  looks  like  a  gigantic  CB  radio,  I  prayed. 
My  aesthetic  sense  couldn’t  handle  this  outrage  against  nature.  I 
approached  one  of  the  workmen,  hoping  to  discover  whether  this 
was  Holiday  Inn’s  or  Hilton’s  handiwork. 

“Whatchya  building  down  here?”  I  yelled  over  the  din. 

“Gee,  I  think  it’s  some  sort  of  You-toap.  . . .  Hey  Frankie, 
what  the  hell  is  this  thing  we’re  building?  What  ...  oh  yeah,  if 
you  want  to  know,  it’s  called  “The  Bridge  to  Utopia.” 

Oh  come  off  it,  I  thought.  What  next?  I’ve  seen  the  “Musak 
Mews  Motel”  near  Lake  Placid  and  the  “King  Tut  Tuck-away 
Lodge”  in  the  Catskills,  but  the  “Bridge  to  Utopia  Hotel”  on 
the  Mass  Pike?  I  suppose  they’ll  be  calling  the  cocktail  lounge 
the  “St.  Thomas  Aquinas  Room.” 

Since  the  goddess  of  the  hunt  had  not  yet  made  an 
appearance,  I  decided  to  do  some  snooping.  I  considered 
sabotaging  the  whole  mess;  no  respectable  college  student  could 
allow  the  wheels  of  technology  to  capitalize  on  the  search  for 
Utopia  —  one  of  man’s  oldest  dreams.  It  was  unforgivable. 

Several  things  struck  me  as  odd  at  the  construction  site.  I 
noticed  that  the  workmen  were  dressed  in  color  coordinated 
jumpsuits  and  they  were  —  no,  it  couldn’t  be,  yes,  they  were 
ice  skating  on  the  lake,  carrying  large  bundles  of  hemp  and  bam¬ 
boo.  Not  a  very  serious  minded  operation,  if  you  ask  me.  The 
scattered  trailers  and  trucks  all  bore  the  cryptic  sign,  “Xanadu 
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Construction  Co.”  While  I  was  eyeing  with  incredulity  this 
bizarre  scene,  a  familiar  voice  bellowed  from  afar,  calling  my 
name. 

It  can’t  be  him,  I  thought,  as  I  peered  ahead,  trying  to  make 
out  the  stocky  figure  approaching  me.  There  was  no  denying  it, 
however.  The  voice  belonged  to  my  father’s  brother  Harry, 
whom  we  had  all  given  up  on  for  good  when  his  Chinese  junk 
capsized  on  Lake  Huron.  He  was  the  family  adventurer/black 
sheep,  and  his  schemes  and  dreams  provided  me  with  excellent 
eavesdropping  material  as  a  boy,  since  my  parents  continually 
gossipped  about  Uncle  Harry’s  failures. 

“Good  God!”  boomed  Harry,  as  he  grasped  my  hand 
enthusiastically.  “How  the  devil  did  you  find  this  place?  It’s 
supposed  to  be  secret.” 

“Well,  ahem,”  I  blustered.  “I  just  sort  of  happened  upon  it.  I 
was  expecting  a  quiet  refuge  on  the  lake  and  found  this  hotel 
project.  How  did  you  ever  get  mixed  up  in  it?” 

“Very  long  story,  as  all  mine  are.  But  we’re  not  constructing 
a  motel  or  any  other  building.  By  tomorrow  we  should  finish  the 
most  incredible,  the  most  longed-for  thing  in  man’s  history  — 
the  bridge  to  Utopia.” 

“You  mean  you’re  not  building  a  Howard  Johnson’s  terrestial 
paradise?  Thank  God  —  I  thought  you  were  ruining  the  entire 
lake.” 

“Not  at  all.  Listen,  this  has  got  to  be  kept  quiet  for  awhile, 
but  since  you  are  my  favorite  nephew,  I  think  I  can  trust  you. 
Do  you  see  that  island  out  in  the  middle  of  the  lake?  That,  my 
dear  nephew,  is  our  elusive  Utopia,  and  my  job  is  to  build  a 
bridge  from  the  mainland  to  it.” 

“Oh,  Uncle  Harry,  are  you  serious?  You’ve  fallen  for  another 
cockamamy,  hare-brained  scheme  again  —  Bridge  to  Utopia! 
Now  you  know  that’s  the  oldest  con  job  in  the  book.  I  don’t 
suppose  you’ve  recently  purchased  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  also?” 

“I  know  it  sounds  too  incredible  to  believe,  but  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  that  little  island  is  our  heaven  on  earth,  the  land  of 
peace,  harmony,  wild  flowers  and  love.  That  is  the  Utopia  that 
philosophers  and  theologians  have  been  dreaming  up  for  cen- 
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tiiries  —  the  only  problem  is  getting  there,  but  once  we  do,  it 
will  be  eternal  bliss.” 

“But  how  did  you  find  out  about  it,  and  what  would  the 
family  say  if  they  knew  you  were  spending  your  inheritance  like 
this?” 

“I  know  you  think  it’s  crazy,  but  I  have  at  long  last  found 
my  life’s  calling,  and  this  time  it’s  for  real.  A  few  months  ago  I 
met  a  South  American  banana  magnate  in  Argentina.  It  seems 
that  a  few  weeks  before  my  visit,  he  had  unearthed  an  ancient 
map,  while  rearranging  the  patio  rocks,  designating  this  very 
spot  as  the  site  of  Utopia.  Subsequently,  he  received  several 
signs,  such  as  llama’s  milk  gushing  forth  from  the  mailbox, 
which  convinced  him  of  the  map’s  legitimacy.  He  gave  it  to  me 
with  the  instructions  that  a  rope  bridge  of  Argentinian  hemp 
must  be  built  to  the  island,  as  any  other  means  of  approaching 
the  sanctuary  would  destroy  its  magic  charm.  I  quickly  pawned 
Aunt  Helen’s  diamond  necklace  and  earrings,  convinced  some 
wealthy,  hopeless  romantics  that  this  was  the  chance  of  a 
lifetime,  and  started  the  Xanadu  Co. 

Heroic  visions  of  being  in  on  the  discovery  of  Utopia  run 
through  my  mind.  I  could  present  my  findings  to  the  class  next 
week;  maybe  get  Barbara  Walters  to  interview  me.  Why,  I  could 
be  famous.  Even  though  I  still  had  my  doubts,  I  decided  to  join 
my  uncle  wholeheartedly  in  the  venture. 

But  then  I  noticed  Marilyn  slinking  across  the  pebble  shore. 
She  had  had  enough  of  hiking,  and  when  I  told  her  about 
Utopia,  she  merely  scoffed:  “Oh  come  on,  Chuck,  the  slopes  are 
waiting.  Why  are  you  bothering  with  this  hopeless  cause  ? 
There’s  no  Utopia,  and  you  can  search  as  long  as  you  want.  As 
for  me,  I’ll  go  on  to  Stowe  with  Paul.  At  least  he  is  a  bit  more 
fun.” 

“Good  riddance,  Marilyn.  I’m  sick  of  your  insinuating  put- 
downs.  Go  on  to  Stowe,  see  if  I  care!” 

With  Marilyn  gone,  Harry  and  I  could  get  down  to  serious 
business.  There  was  to  be  a  grand  ceremony  the  next  day  for 
the  opening  of  the  bridge  to  Utopia.  Jackie  O  was  flying  in  to 
cut  the  ribbon.  I  questioned  Harry  further  about  the  project. 
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“You  see,  Chuck,  Utopia  has  always  existed  —  it’s  just 
getting  there  that’s  the  problem.  If  all  our  utopian  thinkers  had 
spent  some  time  in  the  map  room  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  trying  to  pinpoint  this  location,  instead  of  wasting  their 
time  with  hopeless  theories  and  constructions,  we  would  have 
been  in  Utopia  long  ago.  Once  we  get  there,  things  will  take 
care  of  themselves  —  it  has  all  been  pre-programmed.  Our  job 
is  merely  to  build  a  bridge  there.  The  treasure  that  my  Argenti¬ 
nian  friend  found  under  his  patio  barbecue  gives  us  the  chance.’’ 

“But  what  about  the  jumpsuits  and  ice  skates?  How  could  a 
16th  century  Incan  high  priest  have  written  those  directives? 
Obviously,  you’ve  been  had,  uncle.” 

“Not  at  all.  Is  there  any  greater  indication  of  the  importance 
of  this  project  than  that  ancient  seer  prophesying  the  jump¬ 
suit/ice  skate  craze?  No,  we  will  follow  all  the  instructions  — 
only  Argentinian  hemp  can  be  used.  In  building  the  bridge,  we 
incorporated  the  various  ideas  of  Utopian  thinkers.  For  instance, 
the  supporting  poles  conform  with  Thoreau’s  guidelines  as 
written  in  Walden  Once  Again  (soon  to  be  published).  The 
swaying  ropes  to  hold  on  to  are  in  the  style  of  Aquinas  —  you 
know,  Unmoved  Mover,  and  all  that.  Those  ropes  should  pre¬ 
vent  anyone  from  moving  too  far  astray  and  toppling  into  the 
lake.  The  television  cameras  mounted  to  shoot  the  first  crossing 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  Big  Brother’s  monitors  in  1984,  a 
contribution  from  the  anti-Utopians.  You  see,  all  types  of  Uto¬ 
pian  thinkers  had  to  be  used,  not  just  one  misguided  opinion,  so 
we  could  achieve  a  balance.  And  doesn’t  the  entire  structure 
remind  you  of  the  Swiss  Family  Robinson’s  tree  house  on  that 
idyllic  island  Utopia  they  inhabited?  You’ll  be  part  of  this 
monumental  achievement,  but  first  let’s  grab  a  beer  and  then 
catch  some  sleep.” 

I  could  barely  sleep  that  night,  and  the  next  day,  when 
Jackie  O  arrived  three  hours  late,  I  had  to  give  her  her  instruc¬ 
tions. 

“OK,  just  snip  the  ribbon,  Jackie,  and  we’ll  be  in  Utopia  by 
lunch.” 

She  cut  the  ribbon,  along  with  a  lot  else,  including  the  knot 
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that  held  the  bridge  together.  Down  into  the  deep  sank  Harry’s 
bridge,  and  we  were  helpless  to  stop  it!  It  was  probably  inten¬ 
tional  of  Jackie.  Harry  asked  me  to  stay  six  months  until  they 
could  round  up  some  more  hemp. 

“You’re  crazy,  Harry.  You’re  paying  the  workers  overtime  as 
it  is.  I  can’t  wait  six  more  months.  Maybe  if  I  hurry  I  can  catch 
the  last  of  the  Stowe  snow,  and  maybe  win  back  Marilyn.  Good 
luck,  Harry,  and  keep  in  touch.” 

Nicholas  Morris 
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Kalchas 


damned  birds!  fly  south  for  the  winter 

home  like  Odysseus,  down  like  Achilles,  to  the  Cretan  rocks 
scavengers  that  circle  the  waves, 

screech  lonely  sounds  to  the  sheer  cliffs 

into  the  froth  at  the  lips  of  the  rocks  in  the  wine  blue  sea; 

gulls  dive  at  the  foam  and  broken  shells  — 

Kalchas,  interpreter  of  birds, 
you  should  know,  should  hear  the  echoes 
in  the  sunken  talus  clamor 
at  the  windfall  carried  splashings. 

at  Ilion  you  tasted  dregs; 

Achilles  on  the  red  beach  drank  bitter  salt  sea  spray; 
Patroklos,  lover,  Hektor,  died, 

the  black-capped  gulls  in  mourning  wailed, 

the  sunlight  caught  the  dappled  white  of  these  outstretched 

fishermen’s  wings 
circling  over  the  breakers’  foam, 
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over  the  red  beach  chorused  stones 

from  the  cliffs  came  echoes  of  the  windfall  shattering  shells 
dropped  on  water  washed  rocks.  Kalchas  — 

you  would  hate  this  winnowing  sea. 

the  gulls  dive  still  tasting  at  the  whitecaps  of  Hades’  bloody 
seeds, 

these  pomegranate  fishermen 
plummet  into  the  wine  blue  waves, 

and  yet  must  lay  back  their  wings  to  drink  in  the  brimming 
froth ; 

why  must  they  circle  these  steep  cliffs? 
ay-ee!  all  the  winging  black-capped, 

black  tipped  wings,  screeching  scavengers  brave  the  rocks  with  a 

leap  of  faith; 

not  every  gull  is  god-sent. 

No,  Kalchas,  prophet  of  death’s  song, 

they  are  as  empty  as  shells,  as  passionless  as  the  stones 

that  Achilles  flung  to  on  the  red  beach. 

James  Von  Hendy 
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“He’s  so  sensitive.” 

They  could  say  it  and  say  it. 

And  it  wouldn’t  mean  a  thing. 

Their  lives  are  cluttered,  hard  enough,  and  sad  enough 
Without  your  fears  which  you  wear  like  a  mantle, 
if  you  don’t  know  it. 

These  pauses  —  you  lapse  into  — 

I  remember  when  your  music  was  your  refuge 

It  would  fill  the  house 

like  a  stream  of  liquid  gold. 

Nods,  smiles  and  frowns.  How  were  we  to  know 
that  you  were  piling  —  no  —  filing  them 
away,  like  so  many  references. 

You  haven’t  played  in  years 

After  a  time,  you  were  afraid  to  move, 

Afraid  of  making  a  mistake 

Think  about  the  time  when  you  could  live  inside  your  songs, 
When  you  were  famous, 
certain  as  the  day  was  long, 

Until  your  thoughts  grew  silent 
And  the  music  ceased 
Before  your  wondering, 

What  were  the  strengths 
What  were  the  weaknesses 


Mary  Short  sleeve 
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Molasses,  Sulphur  and  Scotch 


“As  long  as  you  are  picking  up  some  milk  for  me,”  the  older 
woman  said,  “could  you  get  me  something  else?”  Her  chin  lifted 
out  of  the  fleshy  neck  it  had  been  resting  in.  Hesitating,  her 
cloudy  eyes  widened  and  quickly  averted  from  her  listener.  “You 
know,  I’d  like  to  make  a  stew,  with  dumplings  and  stew  meat 
this  week.  And  so,”  she  continued  pleasantly  and  steadily,  her 
eyes  shifting  and  blinking,  “I  have  to  defrost  that  meat  that’s  in 
my  freezer,  but  they  say  —  I  heard  it  on  the  radio  last  week  — 
that  frozen  meat  that’s  been  defrosted  picks  up  some  sort  of  dis¬ 
ease.  The  only  way  to  kill  those  germs,  they  say,  is  by  soaking 
the  meat  for  twenty-four  hours,  at  least,  in  alcohol.” 

Opposite  the  older  woman,  a  nun  about  sixty,  sat  listening. 
Sister  Hilda  couldn’t  help  but  imagine  the  meat  soaking  in  one 
of  her  friend’s  chipped  enamel  pots;  the  bloated  meat  and  dead 
germs  suspended  in  blood-colored  liquor.  And  if  it  was  like  any 
other  food  prepared  in  this  apartment,  she  thought,  there  would 
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be  plenty  of  those  little  black  bugs  which,  unseen,  had  crept  into 
the  pot.  She  shuddered,  wondering  how  Maude  was  always  so 
able  to  evoke  these  vivid  and  sometimes  gruesome  images  within 
her  mind. 

“And  so,”  Maude  continued,  speaking  to  the  sister,  “could 
you  get  me  a  pint  of  gin?”  She  was  motionless  except  for  her 
tight  lips  closing  over  her  toothless  gums. 

Sister  Hilda  felt  trapped.  Her  pouchy  cheeks  in  her  large, 
thin  face  dropped.  So  absorbed  in  Maude’s  description  of  the 
soon-to-be  defrosted  meat  and  its  cure,  the  sister  had  yet  to  con¬ 
front  herself  with  the  possibility  of  this  first-time  request. 

And  this  ninety-year-old  woman  seated  in  front  of  her,  the 
sister  thought;  placidly  resting  against  the  back  of  the  wheel¬ 
chair,  with  her  crooked  elbows  on  the  handles  and  her  claw-like 
fingers  joined  across  her  low  breasts.  She  looked  so  innocent. 
Even  her  eyes,  which  could  just  barely  detect  shadows  and  mov¬ 
ing  objects,  expressed  her  request  as  so  simple  and  undemanding 
that  it  couldn’t  possibly  be  questioned. 

The  two  women  faced  each  other  over  a  plastic  cloth-covered 
card  table  in  a  far  comer  of  the  room.  The  only  source  of  light 
was  a  ceramic  based  lamp  which  rose  above  all  the  clutter  stick¬ 
ing  to  the  table.  The  naked  bulb  created  a  harsh  light  which 
illuminated  only  that  comer.  The  rest  of  the  room  was  lost  in 
the  late  afternoon  darkness. 

Seated  close  to  the  lamp,  the  faces  of  the  two  women  were 
glowing  with  a  gold-peach  reflected  light.  Maude’s  thick  skin, 
folding  and  dipping  around  her  mouth,  nose  and  eyes,  was 
bright  at  its  peaks  and  dark  and  untouched  in  its  crevices.  The 
lines  above  her  forehead  became  an  intricate  design  of  light  and 
dark.  On  the  other  side,  Hilda’s  skin,  which  was  tighter  and 
thinner,  evenly  caught  the  light.  The  lustrous  skin  that  stretched 
across  her  forehead,  and  even  her  pouchy  cheeks,  glowed. 

Sister  Hilda  could  only  grasp  for  something  to  say;  anything 
to  prolong  having  to  make  the  decision  whether  she  should  be  a 
part  of  this  request  that  Maude  was  making.  Her  normally  well- 
tempered  voice  was  momentarily  off  balance  as  she  responded 
hastily,  “Won’t  cooking  the  meat  kill  the  germs?”  Maude’s 
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patience,  her  sweetness  took  on  an  edge  of  annoyance.  More 
alert,  her  eyebrows  fell  toward  the  center  of  her  face  as  she 
answered,  “No,  they  said  the  only  way  to  make  the  meat  decent 
enough  to  eat  is  to  soak  it  in  a  kind  of  liquor.”  Soothed  by  her 
own  words,  Maude  allowed  her  weight  to  sink  back  into  the 
chair.  She  paused. 

The  sister  half-listened  to  Maude;  she  searched  for  a  clue  to 
change  the  decision  she  now  felt  she  must  make.  Slowly,  “No, 
Maude,”  as  if  translating,  carefully,  each  word  from  a  foreign 
language,  “I  don’t  think  it  would  be  right  for  me  to  get  you  any 
liquor.”  Sister  Hilda’s  eyes  lowered,  then  looked  again  at  the 
figure  seated  opposite  her.  Instinctively,  the  nun  resumed  the 
tone  of  voice  with  which  she  had  begun  her  visit  —  a  high  tone 
that  bounced  with  her  words.  She  rambled  nervously  but  affec¬ 
tionately  about  herself  and  Maude,  pressing  back  any  creeping 
awareness  of  Maude’s  response  to  her  negative  answer  or  any 
second  thoughts  about  her  refusal.  Sister  Hilda  continued  her 
efforts  of  entertainment,  almost  clownishly.  Her  abnormally  tall 
and  lean  body  jerked  with  each  gesture. 

Maude’s  initial  reaction  was  intensified  by  a  new  found  dis¬ 
gust  with  the  visitor’s  antics.  Receiving  no  response,  the  sister 
was  finally  quieted  as  she  watched,  painfully,  Maude’s  anger  sur¬ 
face  in  her  face.  The  masses  of  wrinkles  and  flesh  closed  in.  Her 
eyes  stared  through  the  woman  sitting  across  from  her.  Maude’s 
first  words  were  hurled:  “What  do  you  mean,  you  won’t  buy 
that  stuff!  I’m  ninety  years  old  and  can  have  alcohol  in  my 
apartment  if  I  want  to.” 

The  sister  had  braced  herself.  Meekly,  she  ventured  a 
response.  “Maude,  I’m  afraid  . . .  you’re  alone  most  of  the  time 
and  ...” 

“What  makes  you  think,”  Maude  spit  out,  “I  can’t  take  care 
of  myself!”  Her  wet  tongue,  sparkling  from  the  light,  flashed 
between  her  thin  lips. 

“Well  I  don’t  know.  Maude,  I  saw  that  scotch  bottle  in  the 
pail  by  your  bed  last  week.”  Sister  Hilda  envisioned  the  bed,  in 
the  next  room,  with  piles  of  stained  rags  and  blankets  and  next 
to  the  bed,  surrounded  by  trunks  and  boxes,  precious  only 
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because  they  had  survived  so  long,  was  the  rusty  pail  with  an 
empty  scotch  bottle.  “  . .  .  And  naturally  I  thought  ...” 

Maude’s  hunched  shoulders  and  back  heaved  up,  like  a  giant 
bird  ready  for  flight.  She  grasped  the  cold  metal  bars  on  the  side 
of  her  wheelchair.  “That  bottle  is  none  of  your  business!”  She 
glared  in  the  direction  of  the  shadowy  figure:  Sister  Hilda  with 
one  elbow  on  the  table  and  her  long  calloused  fingers  pressing 
into  the  skin  on  the  side  of  her  face.  Listening,  the  sister  took  a 
deep,  shaking  breath.  “Any  fool  would  know  why  that  was 
there!”  Maude  continued.  “It  was  for  the  medicine  that  was 
prescribed  for  me,  by  my  doctor.  It’s  for  my  asthma.  I’ve  had  it 
for  years  and  they  could  never  find  anything  to  cure  it.  Well 
they  still  haven’t  found  a  cure,  but  this  medicine  will  take  care 
of  the  asthma  for  at  least  a  couple  of  hours.  The  doctor  said  to 
me,  ‘Mix  up  molasses,  sulphur  and  scotch  and  take  three  teas¬ 
poons  when  you  need  it.’  ”  Maude’s  own  words  soothed  her,  she 
continued  more  relaxed,  in  a  storytelling  manner.  “So  I  asked 
the  homemaker  to  bring  home  a  quart  of  cheap  scotch  so  I 
could  mix  up  some  of  that  stuff.  She  also  got  the  molasses, 
which  took  her  at  least  two  weeks  to  find.  So  when  I  had  all  the 
stuff,  I  fixed  up  some  of  that  medicine  for  my  asthma  and  threw 
the  scotch  bottle  in  the  garbage.  That  night  I  couldn’t  keep  the 
bag  down  in  that  pail  of  mine  next  to  the  bed  —  the  pail  I  use 
to  throw  tissues  in  —  so  after  I  lay  there  for  a  while,  I 
thought  that  the  scotch  bottle  would  hold  the  bag  down  nicely, 
so  I  went  and  brought  that  bottle  into  my  room  and  put  it 
inside  the  paper  bag  so  that  the  bag  wouldn’t  flop  around  inside 
the  pail.” 

Maude  ended  with  an  air  of  finality,  but  still  was  perched 
forward  in  her  wheelchair.  Her  long  arms,  like  rusted  machinery 
continuing  to  perform  its  simplest  of  functions,  reached  to 
straighten  the  layers  of  patched  and  thread-thin  materials, 
former  dresses,  aprons  and  nightwear,  draped  around  her  body. 

The  sister  had  been  nodding  her  head.  With  each  movement 
her  body  rocked  slightly.  Maude’s  story  had  filled  her  with  a 
renewed  confidence.  She  cleared  her  throat  and  said,  gently, 
“Now  Maude,  that  explains  why  the  scotch  bottle  is  there  and 
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I’m  sorry  but  I  still  worry.  What  would  happen  if  you  should, 
say  accidentally  take  too  much  medicine  or  perhaps  it  didn’t 
react  well  in  your  system.  You’ve  told  me  about  the  blackouts 
you  have. ...” 

“I  told  you  not  to  bother  yourself  with  those,”  Maude 
interrupted  in  a  croaking  voice.  The  piles  of  loose  skin  on  her 
face  shifted  toward  the  center. 

“Well  Maude,  you  say  they  have  no  cause  and  come  on  so 
suddenly,  so  I  do  worry.  You  don’t  have  a  phone.  . . .  What 
if? . . .” 

“I’ve  made  it  this  far  in  life  without  you  snooping,  don’t  you 
think!  I  can’t  have  any  privacy  with  you  around.  For  the  last 
two  years  that  you’ve  visited  you’ve  messed  up  my  life!  You’ve 
given  me  more  problems  than  I  know  what  to  do  with.”  Maude 
paused  to  draw  in  breath  through  her  thin  wet  lips.  Her  wide 
shoulders  and  sagging  breasts  filled,  then  lifted. 

Sister  Hilda  was  initially  stunned  by  Maude’s  outburst,  but 
then  resignedly  knew  that  she  shouldn’t  have  been.  Her  head 
lowered  with  doubt. 

“And  now  you’re  telling  me  I  can’t  take  my  own  medicine. 
Well  I’ll  tell  you  —  I’ve  never  taken  a  drink  in  my  life.  I’ve 
never  touched  a  drop  of  that  stuff  —  I  know  what  it  can  do  — 
my  second  husband  was  a  drunk.  All  I  ever  had  that  was  booze 
was  that  medicine  the  doctor  told  me  to  mix  up  and  take.” 
Maude  paused  again,  needing  to  restore  her  breath  and  collect 
her  frantic  and  angry  thoughts.  She  prepared  to  strike,  even 
before  Sister  Hilda  could  attempt  to  ask  for  peace.  “I’ve  led  an 
honest  life,  but  you!”  Maude  glared  at  the  sister,  a  drop  of  shin¬ 
ing  saliva  at  each  comer  of  her  tight  mouth.  “Why,  the  money  I 
gave  you  and  the  other  sisters  on  Easter,  you  took  that  and 
wasted  it  on  a  gallon  bottle  of  wine.  I  told  you  to  buy  what  you 
wanted,  but  I  thought,  since  you  were  sisters,  you’d  buy 
something  for  the  church.” 

The  sister’s  face  had  become  pale,  her  skin  dull.  She  made 
one  last  attempt  to  pull  Maude  off  her  unrelenting  path. 
“Maude,  Maude.  The  wine  was  for  Easter  dinner.  It  was  a  treat 
for  us,  a  very  special  one.  We  were  so  grateful  to  you.” 
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‘‘Well  . . .  ”  Maude  appeared  to  be  calming  down,  but  her 
eyes,  dancing  with  anger,  foretold  that  nothing  would  appease 
her  now.  She  was  merely  assessing  her  position,  before  begin¬ 
ning  the  next  step  of  her  strategy. 

Panting,  wild  then  calm,  Maude  was  unapproachable.  Before 
many  minutes  had  passed,  the  sister  felt  compelled  to  leave. 
Maude  escorted  her  to  the  door,  rolling  the  large  wheels  with 
her  hands  and  alternately  pushing  off  with  either  foot  —  each 
bundled  in  flesh-colored  stockings.  Sister  Hilda  left  silently; 
neither  woman  said  good-bye. 

It  was  not  until  two,  seemingly  long  weeks  later  that  the 
women  saw  each  other  again.  On  her  regular  visiting  day,  a 
week  late,  Sister  Hilda  cautiously  approached  the  door  of 
Maude’s  apartment.  Echoes  of  Maude’s  final  words  from  two 
weeks  before  filled  her  thoughts,  as  they  had  many  times  since 
the  visit  . . .  “Don’t  ever  come  back  to  my  apartment  again  and 
give  me  the  keys  which  I  let  you  take!”  . . .  and,  muttered  much 
lower,  “I  never  should  have  let  you  have  those.” 

The  sister  knocked  at  the  door  with  more  force  than  she  had 
intended.  The  waiting  for  some  sound  of  movement  inside  the 
apartment  seemed  much  too  long.  She  clasped  more  tightly  the 
package  between  her  fingers.  At  last  Sister  Hilda  heard  the 
squeaky  noise  of  an  approaching  wheelchair.  She  sighed  before 
remembering  what  might  be  ahead. 

“Maude,  it’s  me,  Sister  Hilda.  Let  me  in,”  the  younger 
woman  said,  her  voice  strained  but  not  without  its  sweetness. 

“Just  a  minute,”  Maude  replied,  before  pulling  open  the 
heavy  door,  then  wheeling  herself  back  to  allow  the  sister  to 
enter.  “Hello,  Sister.” 

“Maude,  hello,  how  are  you  feeling  this  week?” 

“Not  too  well,  my  asthma  has  been  kicking  up  and  ...” 

“Well  I  brought  you  something  . . .  here.”  The  sister  thrust 
her  package  toward  the  seated  woman. 

Surprised,  Maude  cackled  and  then  said  excitedly,  “Oh  . . . 
what’s  this?”  She  maneuvered  to  pull  off  the  brown  paper  bag. 
She  felt  the  uncovered  bottle  carefully  and  her  face  opened  up 
with  smile.  “You  shouldn’t  have!  . . .  Oh,  thank  you!  I  can  use 
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this  stuff  for  the  stew  meat  I  wanted  to  defrost.”  She  placed  the 
bottle  in  the  kitchen  and  the  two  women  moved  to  settle  in  the 
lighted  comer  of  the  apartment. 

Unconsciously,  Maude  resumed  telling  the  sister  the  latest 
news.  “And  so  my  nose  has  been  running  and  my  whole  front,” 
Maude  ran  her  hands  along  her  chest,  “has  been  aching.” 

Linda  Clark 
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